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The student may perhaps object to the detailed account of the 
habits, but if he would attentively investigate the interesting subjects 
of migration, nidification, singing, local and geographical distribution, 
he will gratefully acknowledge all that has been written. Stript of 
those lengthened descriptions which the student can alone appreciate, 
yet ornamented with the striking diagnosis already provided, and 
enriched with foot-notes illustrating the progress of the subject, a 
second, cheaper, and condensed edition of the work would, we believe, 
attain to an extensive and w r ell-deserved popularity. Wilson, Audubon, 
Waterton and others have enriched our literature with contributions 
w r hich are read and welcomed by every class in the community, and 
we believe that in due time the name of MacGillivray will stand in 
the foremost rank. 

The mournful story of their gifted author will serve to heighten 
their interest in every feeling heart. The publication of the first three 
volumes proved a bad speculation, involving the author in pecuniary 
liabilities, and compelling him to severe labour in support of a large 
family ; death entered his home ; his health sunk under accumulated 
distress and labour; struck by a mortal disease which the milder 
climate of Devonshire failed to alleviate, last summer the once sturdy 
wanderer of the wild hills of Scotland returned home to die. As a 
controversialist, we would cover his faults with the mantle of charity ; 
perhaps he has often been more sinned against than sinning : as a 
valuable writer in geology, botany, and some departments, especially 
the mollusca, of zoology, he is very favourably known, but it is as 
the author of f British Birds’ that his name will go down to posterity. 
His dying effort was to finish it for the press, to put the keystone to 
a long career of zealous devotion to science, bequeathing to the natu- 
ralist a legacy of which his country may well be proud, — to all men 
the precious example of an earnest life. 


PROCEEDINGS OF LEARNED SOCIETIES. 

ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

February 25, 1851. — R. H. Solly, Esq., F.R.S., in the Chair. 

Mr. Gould directed the attention of the Meeting to two Hybrid 
Birds, concerning which he read the following letter, which had been 
addressed to Mr. B. Leadbeater, F.Z.S. 

“Cottimore, Walton-on-Thames, December 17, 1850. 

" Sir, — With reference to the bird which you now have of mine 
to preserve, I will tell you all which I have ascertained concerning it. 
It was shot at Henley Park, in the county of Surrey, by the keeper 
of H. Halsey, Esq., on a part of his property called the Peat Moor, 
and not far from the Frimley ridges ; a wild tract of country, with a 
good many black-game upon it. The keeper was shooting pheasants 
for the supply of the house, and this bird rose on the opposite side 
of the hedge to that on which he was, on the outside of a large covert : 
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he did not see it distinctly ; but as in rising it made the sort of cry 
or crowing which a cock-pheasant is apt to do when disturbed, he 
shot it. I found it hung up in the larder, but was just in time to 
rescue it from the cook, and Mr. Halsey allowed me to take posses- 
sion of it to be preserved. There is no doubt of its being a hybrid 
between the black-cock and hen-pheasant, as it appears that a black- 
cock has for the last two years frequented this particular covert and 
fed with the pheasants. The keeper, after feeding his pheasants, has 
frequently hid himself, to count his stock of those beautiful birds, 
and always saw this black-cock come to feed with them ; and so it 
lasted for two years or more. I have no doubt that this bird is the 
produce of his intimacy with a hen-pheasant. The old black-cock 
used to play like a cock-turkey, the keeper tells me, dragging his 
wings, and could drive all the cock-pheasants, being completely master 
over them ; which I wonder at, as the pheasant has spurs and he 
has none. The hybrid was shot on the ‘26th of October, and had he 
lived another month, would have been a beautiful bird. You will 
observe that he crowed on rising as a cock-pheasant does, which I 
believe a black cock does not do. A^far as I can ascertain in the 
number of instances of hybrids mentioned in YarrelFs ‘British Birds/ 
they seem all to be the produce of cock-pheasants and grey-hens, 
whereas there is no doubt this is the reverse. 

e “I may mention while on this subject, that in another wood on 
Mr. Halsey’s property two Hybrids were produced between the cock- 
pheasant and hen golden pheasant ; this took place about thirteen 
years ago. A hen golden pheasant had escaped from confinement, 
and it was known that she was alive in the coverts ; and in one par- 
ticular wood it was remarked that the pheasants were always disturbed 
and driven out of it, and it was not known for some time by what ; 
till at last, by watching at the feeding-places, it was discovered that 
this golden hen-pheasant and two other curious-looking birds were 
so pugnacious, that they drove every thing from the place. They 
were all three shot, when the other two proved to be cock-birds, and 
there is no doubt whatever of their parentage, both from their shape 
and plumage. They are small birds and not handsome, partaking 
of the plumage of both sorts of pheasants, without any of the beauty 
of either. I believe this to be the first instance on record of their 
ever breeding in a wild state ; and you must remember that they were 
not in a Norfolk covert, full of half-tame pheasants, but in one of the 
wildest parts of England, as the presence of black-game will tell you. 
They w r ere shot in the month of November, and therefore had pro- 
bably got as good plumage as they ever would have. They are now 
in my possession through the kindness of Mr. Halsey. 

“ I thiuk it a very curious circumstance that these birds should have 
been produced in a wild state, as I find in the ‘ Gardens and Mena- 
gerie of the Zoological Society/ vol. ii. Birds, under the head of 
Golden Pheasant, that in China, w r here the two sorts are wild, they 
have never been known to produce a mixed breed, and that in confine- 
ment it is sometimes obtained, but with the greatest difficulty. Also, 
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in the ‘Natural History of Ireland,’ vol. ii. Birds, by W. Thompson, 
it is stated, as a reason for the Golden Pheasant not doing well in a 
wild state in this country" if introduced where the common pheasant 
is now abundant, that they are such a shy, timid bird, and would be 
easily driveu off by the other species. This fear is evidently ground- 
less, as not only the half-bred birds, but the golden hen drove all 
the other pheasants, as was seen frequently by the keeper ; and they 
were so cunning, and so well able to take care of themselves, that 
after it was known they were there, and the mischief they did, the 
covert was beat in the usual way for pheasants, in the hopes of being 
able to destroy these birds, but without meeting with them, and the 
keeper was obliged to watch for them and shoot them at feed. 

" I remain, your obedient servant, 

“ John W. G. Spicer.” 


The following paper was also read : — 

1. On the Anatomy of the Wart-Hog (Phacocihervs Pallasii, 
Van per Hoeven). 

By Prof. Owen, F.R.S., F.Z.S. etc. 

The female Phacochceras died, without previous symptoms of ail- 
ment, on Wednesday, February 5th, having lived in the Menagerie 
of the Society ten months, during which it throve, like the male, and 
grew rapidly ; its weight at the time of its death was 105 lbs. 

The length of the body from the extremity of the jaws to the root 
of the tail was 3 feet 6 inches ; the length of the head 1 foot ; that 
of the tail 1 foot : this part is naked, very slender, tapering towards 
the end, which is subcompressed, a little dilated, and ornamented 
Avith a tuft of long and slender black bristles, growing chiefly from 
the opposite margins, as in the Elephant. A layer of lard or fat ad- 
hered to the under surface of the corium, as in the Common Hog, 
preventing the movement of the skin by a panniculus carnosus. 

The hair is of one kind, coarse, scanty, and moderately long ; the 
bulb of each is imbedded in a flattened whitish body, about 3 lines 
broad. The cuticle is impressed by curved lines, giving it the ap- 
pearance of being composed of imbricated scales from 3 to 4 lines in 
breadth. There is a strong callosity in front of each carpus, formed 
by, or connected with, the frequent habit of this animal of Avalking 
on its fore-knees. The suborbital wart-like appendage, situated 
1| inch below the eye, is composed of a mass of fibrous and adi- 
pose tissue. A double row of strong cilia project from the upper 
eyelid ; but there are none on the lower lid. There is a broad 
• membrana nictitans/ An arch of long black hairs forms an eye- 
brow. The upper lip is bent upwards, or folded over the base of the 
upper tusk, and many short hairs grow from the thickened margin 
of this fold. There is a slightly curved callous ridge of the integu- 
ment, 5 inches in length, parallel with the middle of the low T er bor- 
der of the lower jaw. There are but four nipples, one pair abdomi- 
nal, about an inch behind the umbilicus ; the other pair inguinal. 
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The anus is situated about an inch below the base of the tail, is a 
transverse crescentic aperture, with a thick upper border. The vulva 
is situated about 10 lines below the anus; it is a little peaked 
below, and the clitoris, like a small caruncle, projects 4 lines within 

the margin. . . . _ . , , . , , 

There was no appearance of incisors in either jaw ; but m the 

substance of the alveolar border of the lower jaw were four rudi- 
mental incisors, 9 lines long by 2 lines wide, which probably were never 
destined to come through, and are smaller than those in the Vaftva- 
rian Pliacochcere, called ‘ Harruja/ in the British Museum.. . le 
present specimen also differed from that species m haying no iHCisoi 
in the upper jaw ; not even the rudiment of one could be found in the 
substance of the premaxillary. Hence I conclude the species to be 
that which Van der Hoeven has characterized by the absence of in- 
cisors in both jaws, and has called Phacochcerus Pallasu. The ex- 
serted crown of the canine tusks was 2\ inches long m the upper, 
and 2 inches long in the lower jaw. Five molars were apparent on 
each side the upper jaw, and four molars on each side the lower jaw. 
The first in each jaw was a small, obtusely rounded premolar, with 
three long diverging fangs above and two below, answering to p 3 ; 
the second molar in the upper jaw was a much-worn milk-tooth, m 4 ; 
the third grinder above and the second below were the first true mo- 
lar, m 1, with the crown worn down nearly to the roots, lhe fourth 
o-rinder above and the third below were the second true molar, rn 2 
vvith a body or crown 1| of an inch in length before the giving oft 
of the short bent fangs. The last tooth in both jaws was the anterior 
point of the third true molar just beginning to cut the gum . 

The absence of any incisors above the gum m this young animal, 
and the presence of four rudimental ones hidden in the lower jaw, 
just where they are occasionally found in old individuals of the i ha - 
cochcerus Pallasii, show that this hidden condition and small size are 
not due to age, but are specific characters. 

The roof of the mouth presented about twenty-two pairs of trans- 
verse, arched, palatal ridges, with their convexities turned forwards ; 
gradually decreasing as they were placed more backwards, and ter- 
minating opposite the end of the molar series ; beyond this part the 
membrane of the palate was smooth and soft. The tongue is long 
and narrow, with small, obtuse, well-defined papillae below its mar- 
gins, with a smooth dorsum, beset with very fine gustatory papillae 
for two-thirds of its extent. At the base of the tongue, 6 mches from 
the tip are two large fossulate papillae, on the same transverse line, 
and behind these the dorsum of the tongue is beset with numerous 
soft, moderately large, pointed and retroverted papillae. 

* The grinding surface of the teeth in place closely corresponded with those of 
the Phacochcerus Pallasii figured in my Memoir on the Teeth of the llart.Ho s 
( Philosophical Transactions, 1840, pi. 34. fig. 8, ml, m2 and m 3). The p e- 
sent specimen shows a stage anterior to the one there figured, the last milk- 
tooth intervening between the first molar and the small premolar m the upper 
iaw There was no trace of the germ of a p 4 above the crown of d4 m place, 
whence it may be concluded that, at corresponding phases of dentition, the l hue. 
Pallasii has fewer grinders than the Pfeac. SEliani . 
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Two mucous sacculi, about 1 inch in diameter and 1^ inch in depth, 
are produced from the upper and back part of the pharynx into the 
pterygoid fossae, on each side the basisplienoid. Between the mouths 
of these sacculi there projects from the back part of the pharynx a 
glandular prominence or caruncle, about 7 lines long by 5 lines broad. 
At the lower and back part of the pharynx a third median sacculus 
is developed, just below the ( const victor es pharyngis'\ in this re- 
markable structure the Wart-Hog resembles the Babyrussa*. The 
oesophagns commences between this sacculus behind and two large 
post-arytenoid sacculi in front, and is divided from both by a trans- 
verse membranous ridge or wall. The long ligamentous crura of the 
epiglottis are continued from the sides and back part of the post- 
arytenoid sacculi to that cartilage, which is unusually distant from 
the larynx. The convex border of the broad epiglottis projects into 
the posterior nostril. The oesophagus descends behind the trachea to 
the thorax, and in the posterior mediastinum it is suspended by a fold 
of the pleura, about 1^ inch broad, which attaches the tube to the 
descending aorta, after it has passed through the arch. 

The stomach is of small size and simple shape ; its length in a 
straight line is 9 inches ; following its greater curvature 1 foot 
7 inches ; the lesser curvature, or the distance from the cardia to the 
pylorus, being only 3 inches. The left end extends about 3^ inches 
beyond the cardia, and the right end projects about 2 inches to the 
right of the pylorus. It presents the usual form of the simple sto- ' 
mack, but the cardiac blind end is marked off by a slight constric- 
tion, hardly, however, to the same degree as in the Common Ilog ; 
and far from presenting the complexity of the stomach in the Baby- 
russa. The great omentum is continued from behind the great cur- 
vature, and was folded or crumpled up behind and beneath the sto- 
mach, enclosing the spleen, which xvas to the left and a little behind 
the great end of the stomach. No part of the omentum was visible 
when the abdominal cavity was exposed, and but little of the stomach 
could be seen. Almost the only viscera that presented themselves 
were the large spiral coils of the colon, closely united together by 
mesocolic bands laden with fat, about an inch in breadth. The 
caecum was in the left lumbar region. The stomach extended from 
the left hypochondrium across the epigastric to the right hypochon- 
driac regions. The liver extended from the right hypochondrium to 
the left, but did not cover all the great end of the stomach. The 
small intestines lay concealed behind the colon. 

The oesophagus, which is 2 inches in circumference at its termi- 
nation in the stomach, opens nearer the posterior than the ante- 
rior surface of the lesser curvature, 3J inches from the left end, 
which forms a prominence above the concavity leading to it from the 
gullet. 

The oesophageal epithelium is continued a little way on the inner 
surface of the stomach, forming a thin, narrow, oval patch, extend- 
ing l£ inch to the left of the cardia, frds of an inch to the right and 

* See Prof. Vrolik’s excellent memoir on that animal, * Recherches d’Anatomie 
comparce sur le Babyrussa,’ 4to, p. 30, pi. 3. 
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back part of the cardia, and ^rd of an inch to the front of the cardia. 
The rest of the stomach is lined by the usual gastric vascular mem- 
brane, which in the distended state shows one or two short and very 
narrow, straight rugae, and is smooth in the rest of its extent, except 
near the commencement of the short and narrow canal leading to the 
pylorus, where a number of longitudinal rugae converge.’ The mus- 
cular coat of the stomach is 2 lines in thickness at the cardia, where 
its texture is unusually firm ; it diminishes in thickness to 1 line after 
a course of 2 inches from the cardia, and is less than half a line thick 
over the great dilated portion of the stomach. It resumes its thick- 
ness of 2 lines at the narrow pyloric portion. A few longitudinal 
rugae radiate from the cardia a little way upon the epithelial part, but 
there is no valvular apparatus there. 

The form of the pylorus is crescentic, bounded below by an arched 
protuberance, receiving in its concavity a single longitudinal protube- 
rance from the upper side. 

The bile-tube ( ductus choledochus) opens on a mammillary emi- 
nence half an inch from the pylorus. 

The duodenum, which is about 1 inch in diameter at its com- 
mencement, where it receives the ductus choledochus and pancreatic 
duct, contracts to a diameter of |rds of an inch as it bends down in 
front of the right kidney, suspended by a narrow mesentery ; it then 
crosses the first lumbar vertebra, and becomes attached to the back 
of the ascending colon ; there it ascends a little way, bending obliquely 
round the colon, and becomes suspended, as jejunum, upon the 
proper mesentery. The jejunum and ilium lie in close coils sus- 
pended by the narrow mesentery, which is loaded with fat, termina- 
ting next the intestine in lobes which project as a free border on 
each side the junction of the mesentery to the gut. The mesenteric 
vessels pass straight through this fat, without forming anastomotic 
arches. The mesenteric glands are arranged in a semicircle about 
the root of the mesentery. The small intestines preserve a pretty 
uniform diameter until near the end of the ilium, which gradually 
contracts to a diameter of about half an inch. The length of the 
small intestine is from 18 to 20 feet, or about five times the length 
of the body ; which is proportionally one-half the length of the small 
intestines of the domestic Hog. The ilium passes near its termination 
from the right to the left lumbar region, and ascends to terminate in 
the caecum, to which it is attached by a duplicature of the perito- 
neum. The caecum was situated in the advauced part of the left 
lumbar region. It was 3J inches in length, and about 2\ in diame- 
ter, with an obtuse rounded end ; its parietes were slightly puckered 
or sacculated on two longitudinal bands, about 4 lines in breadth, a 
third band commencing near the entry of the ilium ; its circumfe- 
rence is 7 inches. It is divided by a constricted neck, 3^ inches in 
circumference and 1 J inch in length, from the colon, and this con- 
tracted part was sacculated only on one side, the other side being 
smooth, with a strong coat of longitudinal fibres external to the cir- 
cular ones. At this part the ilium, caecum and beginning of the colon 
are attached by a strong mesentery to the spine : the colon ascends 
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in front of the left kidney to the great curvature of the stomach, and 
bends over to the right side in front of the epiploon, and descending 
describes a large spiral curve, then a second, third and fourth, pro- 
gressively diminishing in extent ; the last and innermost is folded 
upon itself, and repeats two spiral coils in the opposite direction, 
the extent of these increasing ; and the gut, quitting the mass of 
closely connected coils, passes backwards, and bends round the root 
of the mesentery, adhering to that part and to the pancreas above, 
then descends in front of the duodenum, much diminished in size, 
and getting to the back of the lumbar region becomes the rectum, 
and is continued, tightly bound to the sacrum, behind the genital 
organs and bladder to the vent. The coils of the colon, which are 
the first viscera that present themselves, and conceal almost all the 
others in the abdomen, are attached to one another by bands of meso- 
colon of about an inch in breadth ; and these were laden with lobes 
of fat. There were many small, dark-coloured glands at the root of 
the mesocolon, from which straight blood-vessels radiated in groups 
of from four to eight or ten. The colon, where it forms the first 
series of coils, is 10 inches in circumference, and is slightly sacculated 
on two longitudinal bauds. The sacculi subside with a slight dimi- 
nution of diameter in the returning coils. 

The length of the Marge intestines’ was 13 feet 6 inches, or nearly 
four times the length of the entire animal. 

The mucous membrane of the small intestines is produced in the 
duodenum into four or five narrow longitudinal folds, which in the 
jejunum are six or seven in number, and are here or there connected 
together by oblique folds. Towards the middle of the jejunum these 
folds disappear, and then reappear at intervals progressively increa- 
sing ; and in the ilium the mucous lining is even and simply villous. 
In the partial or interrupted extents of the plicated structure, the 
rugae are more reticulate in their arrangement. The lining membrane 
of the colon was smooth and even, but gorged writh blood, and varied 
in many parts from a deep vinous to an almost black colour. The 
lining membrane of the rectum w*as disposed in numerous fine longi- 
tudinal rugae. The small intestines contained only mucus ; the large 
intestines a dark fluid matter of the usual faecal odour, with one or 
two masses of hard faeces, about the size and shape of a pullet’s egg. 

The liver weighed 2 lbs. 4 oz. ; it consisted of three principal lobes, 
viz. a right, middle and left ; the right is the largest, and is partially 
subdivided at its free extremity, which is closely connected with the 
right supra-renal body and the summit of the right kidney. The 
middle lobe is bifid, a gall-bladder 4 inches long by 1^ inch broad 
being lodged in the cleft ; a small ‘ lobulus Spigelii’ projects near 
the neck of the gall-bladder. The left lobe of the liver terminates 
on the left side, about 3 inches from the cardiac end of the stomach. 
The hepatic duct joins the cystic after a course of an inch ; the 
‘ ductus communis’ is about the same length, and has a width of 
3 lines at its termination, which is at the upper part of the beginning 
of the duodenum. 

The pancreas is a long flattened band, from an inch to an inch 
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and a half in breadth, extending in two directions from the begin- 
ning of the duodenum, where its duct terminates. One portion fol- 
lows the first part of the curvature of the duodenum to the extent of 
6 inches ; the other and chief part of the gland passes from the py- 
lorus behind the stomach to the spleen, and is 7 inches in length. 

The spleen is a long, flattened, ellipsoid body, about 1 1 inches in 
length and 2| inches across its broadest part at the middle. It 
weighed 3 oz. 

The kidneys together weighed 6J- oz. ; they are not cleft or lobu- 
lated, and are situated symmetrically at the back of the hypochon- 
dria. The supra-renal bodies are of an elongate, subcylindrieal shape. 

The heart is a somewhat flattened cone, with a produced pointed 
apex formed by the left ventricle. The pericardium adheres to the 
sternum ; it was covered with much fat. There is a large pleural sac 
between the pericardium and the diaphragm, which contains the azy- 
gous lobe of the lung, the long intra-thoracic inferior cava, the oeso- 
phagus and descending aorta. 

The right lung is divided into three lobes and the ‘ lobulus azygos* ; 
the left lung into two lobes, the upper and smaller lobe being slightly 
subdivided. The tracheal rings overlap each other behind. The 
thymus gland extended from the fore-part of the pericardium into 
the neck. The thyroid gland consists of one elongate, narrow lobe, 
concave where it is applied to the fore-part of the trachea, convex 
where it is covered by the ‘ sterno-thyroidei*; it is about 2 inches in 
length and 8 lines wide. The thyroid cartilage is of unusual length, 
shaped like the side or section of a vase, convex outwards at its lower 
half, and concave above, by the bending outwards of its broad upper 
margin ; its length is 2\ inches, its breadth l£ inch. The arytenoid 
cartilages are still more unusual in their conformation ; they are very 
long, curved backwards, and confluent at their apices ; on each side of 
this prolonged confluent point they are deeply cleft, so as to form two 
lateral pointed processes or appendages. A fold of membrane is con- 
tinued from each lateral appendix outwards to the ligamentous crura 
of the epiglottis ; these folds form the outer walls of two large post- 
arytenoid sacculi, which intervene between the larynx and pharynx. 
A median fold of membrane is continued backwards from the middle 
line and confluent apices of the arytenoids, and forms the septum 
between the post-arytenoid sacculi. The mucous membrane of the 
larynx is continued from the anterior and upper border of the thyroid 
forwards and upwards into the concavity of the basihyal, forming a 
wide but not very deep anterior sacculus. 

The brain weighed 3^ oz. 

Female Organs . — The ovarium, 9 lines long, 6 broad and 4 thick, 
is kidney-shaped, and is suspended by the middle of the concave bor- 
der by a short, thick peduncle, to which is attached the commence- 
ment of the ostium abdominale of the oviduct ; this orifice is not fim- 
briated, but has some delicate wrinkled processes on its inner surface. 
The peritoneal fold continued from this part to the end of the cornu 
uteri, and which approximates it thereto, forms one side of the open- 
ing of a wide ovarian pouch, upon the outer and fore-part of which 
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the oviduct describes its convolutions in its course towards the uterus. 
The stroma ovarii contained at its periphery a few advancing ovisacs 
about a line in diameter. 

Each cornu uteri is about 1 foot 4 inches in length, and of a nearly 
uniform circumference of 2 inches. It is beset with narrow, wrinkled, 
oblique, irregular rugse, forming longitudinal elevations as they ap- 
proach the body of the uterus, and again becoming oblique — patches 
of the rugous surfaces alternating with smooth patches. 

The common uterus presents large, longitudinal, wrinkled rugae 
for the first inch of its extent, and then a spiral valve begins to be 
formed, about 2 lines in thickness, which describes thirteen close 
coils before subsiding in the common vagina ; the length of the spiral 
portion, which may be compared to the f cervix uteri/ is 3| inches ; 
the length of the vagina is 4 inches. The rugse of the vagina are 
longitudinal, and longer at its beginning and end, where they termi- 
nate on a well-defined circular fold, dividing the vagina from the uro- 
genital canal, and constricting the orifice ; the free borders of the 
spiral valve are beset by free, fine, longitudinal folds of the lining 
membrane of the uterus. 

The urethra is about 3 inches in length, and becomes closely con- 
nected with the vagina 2 inches before it terminates. Its orifice is 
defended by two longitudinal folds. 

In comparison with the Common Hog, the Wart-Hog, as regards 
its internal anatomy, differs in the more simple form of the stomach, 
the relatively shorter small intestines, and the relatively longer large 
ones ; but, like the Common Hog, the caecum is small, and the colon 
disposed in spiral coils, in both which characters they resemble the 
Ruminants ; the caecum is broader in proportion to its length than 
in the Common Hog. In both the Common Hog and Wart-Hog 
the intestinal canal is more tied down by the fat-laden processes of 
peritoneum, and appears to have less motion allowed it, than in other 
quadrupeds. The liver and gall-bladder, the kidneys and the tho- 
racic viscera, much resemble those of the Common Hog. The inner 
surface of the jejunum shows a reticulate disposition of rugae in the 
Common Hog, but not the regular longitudinal folds in the duode- 
num and beginning of the jejunum, as in the Wart-Hog. 

The epiglottis passes into the posterior nares in both the Wart-Hog 
and Common Hog, and has the hyo-epiglottidei muscles ; but the pha- 
rynx in the Common Hog does not present the superadded sacculi, 
nor the larynx those peculiarities which distinguish the Wart-Hogs. 
These resemble the Babyrussa in the sacculated structure of the 
pharynx, but differ in the more simple stomach. The Wart-Hog 
differs from the Common Hog in the smaller size and more simple 
form of .the ovaria, and the fewer mammae. The most marked dif- 
ference from all other Suidce , and that which best justifies the generic 
separation, is presented by the dentition of the Phacochcei'us ; the 
modifications of the alimentary canal are not of the same degree. 
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March II, 1851. — J. E. Gray, Esq., F.R.S., in the Chair. 

The following paper was read : — 

A FEW WORDS ON THE SYNONYMY OF DlSTICHOCERA, A GENUS 

of Longicorn Coleoptera from New Holland, with 

CHARACTERS OF THREE SPECIES SUPPOSED TO BE UNDE- 
SCRIBED. By Edward Newman, F.L.S. etc. 

Among the invaluable labours of the late Mr. Kirby, none are more 
useful to the general entomologist than his lucid and masterly de- 
scriptions of new and remarkable forms of exotic Coleoptera ; and of 
these, none afford to myself so much instruction and pleasure as that 
entitled “A Description of several New Insects collected in New 
Holland by Robert Brown, Esq./’ and published in the twelfth vo- 
lume of the 4 Linnaean Transactions.’ In tliia admirable paper is the 
first description I can find of the extraordinary genus Bistichocera , 
although, as Mr. Kirby himself informs us, it was known long pre- 
viously under the same name, and although he himself gives it as 
“ Bistichocera of MacLeay,” a name which I am inclined to conclude 
existed in manuscript only. Concerning the genus in question I lay 
no claim to any additional knowledge of the structure, habits or affi- 
nities of the insect described by Mr. Kirby ; but the labours of col- 
lectors, amid the seemingly inexhaustible riches of our Australian 
colonies, have placed within my reach a greater number and greater 
variety of specimens. Mr. Kirby has only made us acquainted with 
a single species, and a single sex of that species. Mr. MacLeay has 
added a second, which has also been described by Guerin, Boisduval 
and myself under a variety of names. Three other forms of the 
genus have occurred to me, making the number five in all. Of these, 
three are certainly females, and two as certainly males. The object 
of this communication is to express my views as to associating the 
sexes, and to make known two supposed species which were pre- 
viously uncharacterized. 

Genus Distichocera, MacLeay (MSS.?). 

Bistichocera , Kirby, Trans. Linn. Soc. xii. 471. 

“ Labrnm transversum, tetragonum . Labium membranaceum apice 
bilobum : lobis divaricatis. Mandibulae trigonse, edentulae apice 
incurvae acutae. Maxillae basi trigonse, apertae. Palpi filiformes. 
Mentum transversum, trapeziforme. Antennae sensim crassiores, 
disticho-ramosae.” — Kirby , L c . 

1. Distichocera maculicollis. 

Mas. Bistichocera maculicollis , Kirby, 1. c. 

Bistichocera maculicollis, Audinet Serville, Ann.Ent.Soc.Fr.iii.59. 

Bistichocera maculicollis, Boisduval, Faune de l’Oceanie. 

“ Corpus fere cuneiforme, subtus pilis argenteis nitidum, supra ni- 
grum, obscurum. Caput subcordatum, pilosum, canaliculatum 
utrinque ante antennas carinatum. Oculi brunnei. Antennae 
breviores, nigrae : articulis omnibus apice biramosis (duobus pri- 
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mis brevissime); ramis oppositis compressis vertice rotundatis 
sinistris paulo longioribus, articiilo cxtimo simplici clavato. 
Thorax subcylindricus : macnlis quatuor dorsalibus quadratim 
ordinatis. Elytra cuneiformia : lineis tribus longitudinalibus 
clevatis : striga apud scutellum ct alia majori in medio apud 
suturam piloso-argenteis, apice trnncata. Femora brunnea. 
Tibiae bicalcaratae. Alae elytris longiores.” — Kirby , l. c. 

Fern. Distichocera rubripennis , MacLeay, App. King’s Voyage. 

“ Rufo-testacea subtomentosa, capitis lateribus oreque nigris, ver- 
tice canaliculato, antennis nigris, articulis vix biramosis, ramis 
sinistris brevissimis ; tborace atro, vitta utrinque rufo-testacea, 
scutello nigro, elytris rufo-testaccis tomentosis apice obtusis de- 
hiscentibus ; corpore cuneiformi subtus villo argenteo micante, 
abdomine utrinque nigro maculato, pedibus nigris.” — MacLeay , 
1 . c . 

Distichocera ferruginea y Guerin, Voyage de la Coquille. 

Distichocera ferruginea , Boisduval, Faune de l’Oceanie, 467. 

“ Nigra; capite macula frontab, tborace vittis duabus elytrisque 
dense villoso-fulvis.” — Boisduval , L c. 

Distichocera fulvipeimis> Newman, Ent. Mag. v. 492. 

“ Antennae nigrae ; caput nigrum, fronte fulvo : protborax niger, 
lineis 2 dorsalibus, longitudinalibus, latis, fulvis : scutellum ni- 
grum : elytra fulva : abdomen piceum, lanugine argentea vesti- 
tum : pedes picei. (Corp. long. 9 unc. ; lat. 3 une.)” — New- 
man y l. C. 

I have cited entire tbe original specific characters in every instance, 
in order to save tbe reader the trouble of making the references.** I 
will now proceed to give more detailed characters. 

Male. — Head somewhat cordate, black, velvety, having a slight 
epicranial sulcus, which is prolonged anteriorly between the bases of 
the anteunoe : face slightly inclined, rather long : eyes arcuate, reni- 
form, pitchy brown, large, approaching on the epicranium, somewhat 
dilated on the cheeks : antennae as long as tbe body, 12-joiuted, black ; 
the first joint short, stout, somewhat obconical ; the second very 
short 5 the following, to the eleventh inclusive, moderately short, still 
much longer than the second, somewhat cyatliiform as regards the 
shaft, and emitting from its apex two long branches ; these increase 
in length from the first pair, and those on one side of each antenna 
are uniformly longer than those on the other ; this discrepancy is par- 
ticularly observable in the third (or first branched) joint ; the twelfth 
joint is club-shaped aud undivided; it is longer than either of the 
others, yet scarcely exceeds in length the branches of the eleventh. 
Pro thorax subquadrate, its anterior and posterior margins nearly equal, 
its lateral margins somewhat uneven, hut not produced into a central 
tooth ; pronotum somewhat uneven, black, with four greyish spots, 
which are due to a grey velvety pilosity ; the two smaller of these 
touch the anterior, the two larger the posterior margin, and appear 
as though forming parts of two vittae, each of which is interrupted in 
the middle ; prosternum produced between the procoxae and there 
deeply notched, pitchy red, and clothed with a grey pilosity. Scu- 
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tellum rounded, black, and glabrous. Elytra black, broad at the 
base, gradually tapering to the apex, where they are slightly divari- 
cate, truncate, and furnished with a small obtuse and obscure tooth 
in the middle as well as at each angle of the truncature : each elytron 
has three carinse ; the first is prominent, originates near the base, and 
curves towards the suture but without reaching it, terminating in the 
apical area ; the second originates on the disk considerably below the 
humeral angle, and running parallel with the first, unites therewith 
in the apical area ; the third is nearly obsolete ; it is situate on the 
apical half of the elytron, between the second carina and the costal 
margin ; the costal margin is pitchy red, and clothed with a grey pu- 
bescence : the wings are fuliginous, slightly longer than the elytra, 
and unfolded : the legs are rather long ; the metatibiae slightly in- 
curved, and furnished with two apical spines : the under surface of 
the thoracic and abdominal segments is of a pitchy red colour, clothed 
with a sparse grey pubescence ; the legs are of a similar colour, but 
the pubescence is scarcely observable. 

F emA — Head somewhat cordate, black, velvety, with^ a large ful- 
vous spot occupying the face and extending to the epicranium be- 
tween the eyes, but not reaching the anterior margin of the pro- 
thorax ; a deep longitudinal epicranial sulcus extends forwards to 
between the bases of the antennae : eyes arcuate, reniform, pitchy 
black: antennae more than half the length of the body, 11 -jointed; 
the first joint rather short, somewhat obconical ; the second very- 
short ; the third the longest, but still not disproportionately so, di- 
lated at the apex ; the fourth and fifth of the same form, but shorter ; 
the remainder, to the eleventh, slender at the base, but dilated and 
somewhat cupshaped at the apex, receiving into the cup the base of 
the next succeeding joint, and being produced into a strong obtuse 
lobe, tooth, or serrature on one side ; this is very conspicuous, and 
gives the antenna a subserrated appearance ; on the opposite side is a 
very slight, scarcely perceptible indication of a like lobe ; the eleventh 
joint is sesquialterous. Pro thorax nearly equal in length and breadth, 
the anterior narrower than the posterior margin, the lateral margins 
uneven and slightly lobed in the middle ; pronotum uneven, with a 
slightly impressed anterior and posterior submarginal transverse sul- 
cus, velvety black, with two broad irregular longitudinal vittse of a 
bright fulvous orange colour ; prosternum produced between the pro- 
coxec, and the process notched. Scutellum short, rounded, black, 
shining. Elytra at the base much wider than the pro thorax, gra- 
dually narrowing to the apex, whei’e they are slightly dehiscent, trun- 
cated, and the truncature produced in the middle into an obtuse, 
scarcely perceptible tooth ; each elytron has three carinse ; the first is 
prominent, originating near the base, and curves very gradually to- 
wards the suture without reaching it, terminating in the apical area ; 
the second is indistinct, originates near the humeral angle, and run- 
ning parallel with the first, ceases in the apical area ; the third is still 
less distinct, and its limits are obscure ; at both extremities a junction 
between the first and second carinse may be made out, but is not very 
manifest : the wings are fuliginous, slightly longer than the elytra, 
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but scarcely so long as the abdomen ; the entire under-surface is 
pitchy red clothed with a silvery grey pubescence, but there is an 
ovoid denuded space on each side of each abdominal segment. Legs 
pitchy red ; tarsi pitchy black ; metatibiae with two apical spines. 

Obs. — I believe that no author has hinted at the union of these 
very dissimilar insects under one specific name, but I think such a pro- 
ceeding will be borne out by the evidence. In the first place I would 
observe that both forms are equally abundant ; that they occur in the 
same situations and at the same season ; that collectors have several 
times reported them as only sexually different ; and finally, that all 
the individuals o i maculicollis are males, and all the individuals oiful- 
vipennis females. Then, as regards structure, the cibarian organs of 
the two forms closely approximate ; so also does the direction and 
general figure of the head ; the antennae indeed are remarkably dif- 
ferent, but this discrepancy obtains equally in several genera of lon- 
gicorns and in many other groups of Coleoptera, the males invariably 
possessing in such instances the longer, more compound and more 
ornate antennae. The discrepancy in the prothorax, which at first is 
very striking, will be found more in appearance than in fact, and more 
in colour than in figure ; and even in colour an analogy exists that 
would be likely to escape the superficial observer ; the two fulvous 
vittae so conspicuous in falvipennis appear divided, paler, and semi- 
obsolete in maculicollis, and the difference in the figure of this part 
is in simple accordance with the more robust habit in the supposed 
female : the discrepancy in the elytra again is considerable as regards 
width, and particularly striking as regards colour ; but their struc- 
ture is normally the same ; the number, direction and comparative 
length of the carinse being identical : the legs are precisely alike in 
the two forms in structure, proportions, size and colouring. So that 
the reasons for uniting the forms under one specific name are stronger 
than any that can be urged for keeping them distinct ; and their not 
having been united by Kirby, MacLeay, Guerin, or Boisduval, merely 
implies that the idea did not occur to those distinguished entomolo- 
gists : there is no evidence that they maturely weighed and then re- 
jected the conclusion. 

2. Distichocera par. Sexuum amhorum color par : testaceo - 
fasca , maris capite prothoracisque disco saturatioribus ; om- 
ninb pilis cinereis ohsita. 

Maris long. corp. *525 unc.; elytrorum lat. max. *2 unc. 

Feminae long. corp. *7 unc.; elytrorum lat. max. *225 unc. 

Male. — Antennae, anterior margin of prothorax, elytra, legs, and 
entire under-surface testaceous brown, the head and disk of the pro- 
thorax being darker ; a longitudinal, narrow, silvery spot, due to the 
presence of a velvety pilosity, is observable in the centre of each ely- 
tron ; every part of the body is more or less thickly beset with a grey 
pilosity. 

Female. — Almost exactly resembling the male, but the prothoracic 
disk is not darker than the elytra, and there is no silvery mark in 
their centre. 
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In both sexes the carination of the elytra follows that of D . ma- 
culicollis, but is less pronounced. 

Compared with D . maculicollis both sexes of this species are ot 
smaller size, and the discrepancy in breadth is rather more obvious 
than in length ; the antennae of the males are very similar, but the 
apical joint is more clavate in par ; their colour is decidedly different, 
in maculicollis being black, in par testaceous, with the apices of the 
ramuli slightly darker ; the prothorax is more rounded at the sides in 
par than in the older species ; but the plainness and purity of colour 
in par are sufficient at once to distinguish it. 

Male and female in the cabinet of Mr. Scott, to whom I am in- 
debted for the opportunity of describing it. 

3. Distichocera Kirbyi. 

Mas. Caput nigrum, longitudinaliter sulcatum , antenna dimidio 
corporis longiores , 11 -articulatce, articulis 3—10 biramosis, llo 
sesquialtero : prothorax niger vittis 2 latisfulvis , dor so inaqua- 
Us lateribus medio \-dentatus : scutellum nigrum : elytra fulva, 
b-carinata, apice dehiscentia, singulo truncato , truncaturd hi - 
sinuatd : pedes nigri. 

Corp. long. ri5 unc.; elytrorum lat. max. ’3 unc. 

Fern. Caput nigrum, longitudinaliter sulcatum , antenna dimidio 
corporis vix longiores, W-articulata articulis 4—8 apice emar- 
ginatis : prothorax niger vittis 2 latis fulvis, lateribus medio 
\-dentatus : scutellum nigrum lateribus fulvum : elytra fulva 
5-carinata apice dehiscentia, singulo truncato, truncatura bi- 
sinuatd, pedes nigri . 

Corp. long. 1*25 unc.; elytrorum lat. max. *375 unc. 

Male. — Head black, with the exception of a scarcely perceptible 
fulvescent tinge on the short velvety down of the epicranium ; a deep 
epicranial longitudinal sulcus extends forwards between the antennsey 
eyes arcuate, reniform, pitchy black, large, approaching on the epi- 
craninm, dilated and gibbose on the cheeks : antennae more than 
half the length of the body, 11 -jointed; the first joint rather short 
stout, somewhat in the common shape of a reversed cone ; the second 
joint very short ; the following, to the tenth inclusive, short, some- 
what cup-shaped towards the base, and emitting at the apex two long 
branches, which are slightly incrassated externally ; the eleventh 
joint is much longer than either, slender towards the base, somewhat 
club-shaped and very decidedly sesquialterous : prothorax uneven on 
the back, somewhat restricted just behind the anterior margin ; lateral 
margins produced in the middle into a decided strong but obtuse tooth; 
the posterior half of each lateral margin concave, yet the anterior and 
posterior margins are straight and nearly equal in breadth ; the colour 
of the prothorax is black, with the exception of two broad fulvous 
irregular vittae extending from the anterior to the posterior margin : 
prosternum black, shining, projecting between the anterior coxae, and 
the projection deeply emarginate : scutellum rather long, blunt at the 
apex, perfectly black : elytra fulvous, slightly divaricating, conspi- 
Ann. Mag. N. Hist. Ser. 2. Vol.xi. 17 
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cuously carinated, truncate at the apex, and the truncature sinuate 
carinated ; the carinae five discoidal, one costal and one sutural ; the 
first discoidal originates at the base, and nearly runs into the sutural 
at about one-tliird of its length ; the second unites with the first at 
the base and runs into the apical area of the wing ; the third origi- 
nates at the base and runs into the apical area ; the fourth originates 
in the humeral angle, dividing at one-third of its length, and the 
two branches counting as two carinae, there uniting with the two pre- 
viously described in a confused manner in the apical area : the wings 
are fuliginous, slightly longer than the elytra, aud scarcely folded at 
the tip : the abdomen and legs are black, the latter of moderate size 
and proportion : the metatibiae are armed with two spurs. 

Fem. — Head black, with the exception of a fulvescent tinge on the 
short velvety down of the epicranium : eyes reniform, or almost ar- 
cuate, ferruginous (probably by accident) : antennae rather more than 
half as long as the body and moderately stout, 11 -jointed; the first 
joint moderately long ; the second very short ; the third about equal 
in length to the first, and together with the fourth, fifth, sixth, seventh 
and eighth inclusive, deeply notched at the apex, and receiving the 
base of the next preceding joiut in the notch : prothorax uneven on 
the back, somewhat curved anteriorly, and the anterior half of each 
lateral margin uniting therewith in producing a somewhat semicir- 
cular outline ; the posterior half of each lateral margin is concave, 
and a strong but obtuse central tooth is produced on each side at the 
point of union of the convex and concave portions of the margin ; 
the posterior margin is nearly straight ; the colour is velvety black, 
with two broad fulvous vittse, extending from the anterior to the 
posterior margin : prosternum black, thickly sprinkled with a grey 
pilositv, projecting somewhat between the procoxae, and the pro- 
jection emarginate : scutellum rather long, rounded at the apex, vel- 
vety black with fulvous margins : elytra bright fulvous, conspicuously 
carinated, slightly divaricating, truncate at the apex, and the trunca- 
tures sinuate : the carinae on each elytron are five in number, and are 
thus disposed ; the first is near the suture and parallel therewith for 
rather more than a third of its length ; it unites with the second at 
the base, and this runs into the apical area and there joins the third ; 
the third originates at the base, exceeds the second slightly in length, 
and joins the fourth in the apical area ; the fourth originates near the 
humeral angle and divides at about a third of its length ; both branches 
proceed to the apical area, and there unite with the second and third : 
wings fuliginous, exceeding the elytra in length, and scarcely folded 
at the tip : legs black. 

Hah. Australia. I have seen but a single specimen of the male, 
which is in the Cabinet of the Zoological Society, and one of the fe- 
male, in the Cabinet of the British Museum. 

4. Dtstichocera MacLeayii. 

Fem. Caput nigrum, f route ferrugined , longitudinaliter sulcatum : 
antennee desunt : prothorax ferrugineo-lanuginosus , laterihus hi- 
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tuberculatus, baud dentatus : scut ellum ferrugineo-l anu ginosum 
lateribus nigrum , glabrum : elytra ferruginea 5-carinata apice 
vix dehiscentia vix truncata : pedes nigri. 

Corp. long. 1*35 unc.; elytrorum lat. max. 5 unc. 

Fem.— Head, including the eyes, black ; the face clothed with fer- 
ruginous down ; epicranium impressed with a longitudinal sulcus, 
which is very deep between the eyes ; the eyes are moderately large 
and reniform, the lower or cheek lobe being the largest ; the face lias 
a large and deep depression occupying the basal or upper portion of 
the clypeus ; the first and second joints of the antennae alone are 
present : prothorax black, clothed with ferruginous down, without 
any trace of that central black velvety vitta which obtains in the 
females of other described species ; the anterior portion of the pro- 
thorax is smooth and somewhat ring-like ; the rest of the dorsal sur- 
face uneven and tuberculated on each side ; it has two obtuse tu- 
bercles : prosternum produced between the procoxae into two short 
incurved, backward-directed processes which approximate at their 
apices, leaving an aperture through which the point of a needle may 
be passed ; scutellum semicircular, clothed with ferruginous, .with 
the exception of the margin, which is glabrous : elytra ferruginous 
and clothed with ferruginous down, wide at the base, narrowing to 
the apex and then truncate, the angles of the truncature being ob- 
tuse ; the elytra are carinated, each having five carinse ; the first is 
very short and nearly obtuse ; it commences near the scutellum and 
ceases before it has reached a third of the length of the elytron ; the 
second and third commence near the base of the wing and unite in 
the apical area ; the third and fourth commence almost together just 
below the humeral angle, and unite in the apical area ; the two pairs 
are also united, and below their union several other raised anasto- 
mosing lines form a kind of network : the abdomen and legs are black, 
with a short hairy pubescence ; metatibise with two distinct apical 
spines. 

Hab. Australia. A single specimen of the female, taken by Mr. 
Ince, R.N., in that gentleman’s cabinet. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Notice of a Binocular Microscope. By J. L. Riddell. 

I devised last year, and have lately constructed and used, a com- 
bination of glass prisms, to render both eyes simultaneously service- 
able in microscopic observation. 

Behind the objective, and as near thereto as practicable, the light 
is equally divided and bent at right angles, and made to travel in 
opposite directions, by means of two rectangular prisms, which are 
in contact by their edges somewhat ground away. The reflected 
rays are received at a proper distance for binocular vision, upon two 
other rectangular prisms, and again bent at right angles ; being thus 
either completely inverted, for an inverted microscope ; or restored 
to their first direction, for the direct microscope. r lhese outer prisms 


